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Little Susan Jasper, granddaughter of Jules J. Jasper, Local 377 executive 
board member, serves two purposes in this photo: as poster girl for the f 
' Brooklyn Tuberculosis and Health Association’s 1957 Christmas Seal cam- 
paign; and as a way of expressing best wishes for a Merry Christmas and ; 

. Happy New Year from the officers and staff of the RWDSU to all ‘Record’ { 

readers. With Susan are one S. Claus and Brooklyn’s Postmaster Quigley. 
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Major Policies Set hy AFL-CIO 


Many policy decisions on issues affecting labor, 
the nation and the world were made by the AFL-CIO 
convention in Atlantic City Dec. 5-12. On this page are 
described some of the most important of the matters 
acted on by the delegates. Most of the policy state- 
ments adopted by the convention were in the form 
of resolutions presented by the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, to which RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg was ap- 
pointed by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


Labor Set to Fight 
Union-Busting Laws 


The AFL-CIO favors legislation “to aid the labor move- 
ment in achieving legitimate aspirations” but opposes “all 
proposals which under the pretext of protecting workers seek 
to weaken unions or undermine” them. 


A resolution embodying these principles was passed by 
the convention after previous approval by the General Board, 
composed of the presidents of all national and international 
affiliates. 


Approval of the broad policy statement followed a con- 
vention address by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, who pre- 
sented what he called the Eisenhower Administration’s “labor 
program” for 1958. 


Mitchell placed the Administration on record as opposed 
to a national “right-to-work” law, anti-trust action against 
unions and further restrictions on union political activity. 
He again endorsed AFL-CIO proposals for federal protection 
of employee welfare and pension plans. He proposed stricter 
financial accounting for union dues money. 


He also spelled out a long list of proposals on amend- 
ments or additions to labor-management laws that would re- 
strict secondary boycotts and picketing and seek to impose 
“democracy” in unions by requiring reports to ‘the govern- 
ment certifying that elections have been held by secret ballot. 

The resolution on legislation bypassed most such spe- 
cific suggestions in favor of its simple declaration in favor 
of laws legitimately protecting workers and curing abuses and 
total opposition to proposals that damage in the “guise” of 
protecting. 

For two years “the AFL-CIO has demonstrated its irrev- 
ocable determination to eradicate any and all corrupt influ- 
ences,” it said. 

“This is a matter which must be handled by the labor 
movement itself, as we will handle it. It is likewise the respon- 
sibility of the labor movement to insure that union elections 
and jnternal procedures are fair and democratic.” 





Program Advanced 
To Beat Recession 


‘ 

A detailed program for pulling the national economy out 
of its downward drift, including a major revision of the coun- 
try’s tax structure, was spelled out in two resolutions approved 
by the AFL-CIO convention. The convention found cause for 
concern, if not alarm, in the sittiation that has developed 
since the downward drift began during the summer. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, head of the Auto 
Workers, said “We are getting in trouble for the same basic 
reason that we got in trouble in the period before 1929”— 
because productive capacity has outstripped the power to con- 
sume. He cited new Dept. of Labor statistics showing that 


unemployment reached 3.2 million in November, an increase ' 


of 23 percent over the previous year. .when the labor force 
had some 400,000 fewer members. 

Taking note of rising prices, Reuther said the present 
is the first time in history when we have had inflation under 
conditions “completely contrary to all the classical concepts.” 
Instead of not enough goods and too many buyers, he ex- 
plained, we have too much goods—or at least the ability to 
produce them—and not enough buyers. 

The AFL-CIO program for shaking the economy out of 
the doldrums. emphasizes the need for resumption of eco- 
nomic growth and an improved relationship between the 
country’s ability to produce and its capacity to consume—all 
in the realization that the national security program must 
be re-evaluated and defense spending increased, if warranted, 
“regardless | of costs or economic trends.” 

It calls for improvments in wages, salaries and fringe 
benefits to provide the foundation for growing mass markets 
capable of absorbing a rising volume of goods and services, 
and also to provide workers with a fair share of the fruits of 
increasing efficiency. 


Taft-Hartley, NLRB 
Hit by Convention 


The Taft-Hartley Actxand the “stacked” National Labor 
Relations Board were scored by the AFL-CIO convention in 
some of the sharpest language of the sessions. A resolution 
condemned the manner in which a majority of NLRB mem- 
bers are administering the act and expressed resentment at 
the anti-union bias shown by the board and its usurpation 
of authority. Removal of unfair sections of the law was de- 
manded 


The NLRB, “now overwhelmingly staffed by appointees 
with 








SPEAKING FROM FLOOR FOR TEAMSTERS: John F. 
English, veteran secretary-treasurer of the Teamsters, 
addressed the AFL-CIO from the convention floor in 
Atlantic City during the expulsiorr debate of the IBT. 





Peace and Freedom: 
Labor's Global Aim 


A positive program for preserving peace and strengthen- 
ing freedom was laid down by the AFL-CIO convention in a 
resolution that renewed and strengthened organized labor’s 
confidence in the United Nations and the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. It pledged encouragement of a “greater 
interest, knowledge and participation in international affairs 
among our members and their families,” with the objective 
of influencing constructively United States’ foreign policy. 


In addition, it urged this country, both in the UN and in 
direct relations with other nations, to pursue “every honor- 
able means of achieving peace without compromising the basic 
principles that characterize the free world.” 


The fight against colonialism also was outlined, with 
American labor’s traditional opposition restated. The work 
of the ICFTU, both in direct contribution to the democratic 
development of peoples emerging from colonial rule and within 
the UN, was commended and indorsed. 

The AFL-CIO program included revision and strengthen- 
ing of U.S. foreign policy so as to recapture the initiative, and 
mobilization of our own human and material resources, in 
coordination with those friendly nations, to meet the chal- 
lenge of growing Soviet power. 


Political Activities 
To Be Expanded 


Every effort to “limit the right” of the labor movement 
to “participate in our democracy” is a threat to unions and 
a blow at the “basic foundations” of American political and 
economic systems, the AFL-CIO convention declared. 

To prevent the “domination of elections by corporate 
wealth and vested interests,” a convention resolution stated, 
“it is vital that the labor movement” be free to “assist finan- 
cially candidates whose views on social justice deny them con- 
tributions from special-interest sources.” 

“We believe such assistance is proper and in the public 
interest.” 

The resolution cited a long list of achievements gained 
by acting “in accordance with the highest and best traditions 
of the labor movement.” 

These include the 40-hour week, social security laws, 
workmen’s and unemployment compensation, protection of 
fair labor standards, civil rights and other measures contrib- 
uting to “the welfare and prosperity of our nation.” 

The convention called on affiliated unions and local cen- 
tral bodies to “render all aid and assistance” to the policies 
and programs of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation. 

It specifically endorsed the “annual COPE campaign for 
individual voluntary contributions” for political activity. Such 
campaigns “have been conducted each year” in furtherance 
of aiding candidates active in behalf of social justice. 

The basic task, the resolution said, “remains the regis- 
tration to vote of every trade union member and every adult 
member” of his family. 

The objective remains “to rally support behind the liber- 
als of both parties” at all government levels. The united 
forces of.labor have been able to “cooperate with genuinely 
liberal political forces,” to help achieve gains for “labor 
and liberal forces,” the convention said. 

This has been true in the 1954 and 1956 congressional 
elections and in special elections this year. 

“We reject any suggestion that we are second-class citi- 
zens with fewer rights in politics than the multimillion-dollar 
corporate monopolies of the communications industry,” the 
convention asserted. 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


: > 


The Record’s schedule of pub-. 
lication provides for 24 issues a 
year. Accordingly, there will be 
only one issue in January, dated 


Jan. 19, 1958. See you then! 
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AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany wields gavel at convention session. 





View of Convention Hall shows AFL-CIO delegates at tables, TV cameras on platform at right. 


AFL-CIO Vows ‘58 Fight for Wage Hikes 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The second convention of the merged labor move ment closed Dec. 12 after more than a week 
of dramatic sessions. While newspaper headlines paid attention primarily to the expulsion of three unions, the 1,000 delegates 
from 129 international unions took many other important actions on a host of legislative, organizational and politieal ques- 


tions. 

A convention resolution pledging all 
AFL-CIO unions to press for higher 
wages in forthcoming negotiations was 
enthusiastically adopted by the delegates. 
It stated labor’s opposition to any wage 
freeze or lengthening of the work week, 
and called for “sizable wage increases to 
bolster consumer buying power and there- 
by provide a needed stimulation for an 
upturn in the economy.” 


This set the tone for a resolution in- 
troduced by the RWDSU which called 
for AFL-CIO support for the 5,000 em- 
ployees of Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s de- 
partment stores in New York, who are 
facing contract expirations—and the 
likelihood of strikes—next March. The 
delegates unanimously voted to “‘endorse 
and support” such.strikes and called upon 
all AFL-CIO unions “to lend whatever 
assistance is required.” 


‘Clean-Up’ Action 


As the major focus of public interest, 
the clean-up action of the Federation 
was followed closely by the press, tele- 
vision and radio. Acting on recommend- 
ations of a special Appeals Committee 
which had heard appeals of the offend- 
ing unions from the suspension orders 
issued by the Executive Council in Oc- 
tober, the delegates did the following: 


@ Expelled, by a 5-to-1 vote, the 
Teamsters for failure to live up to the 
Ethical Practices Code; expelled the 
Bakery & Confectionery workers by a 
7-to-1 margin; and threw out the Laun- 
dry Workers with only two unions op- 
posed. 


@ Restored the cleaned-up United 
Textile Workers to good standing, and 
voted to keep the Distillery Workers 
under probation during further clean-up 
efforts. 


@ Endorsed the ethical practices codes 
adopted by the Executive Council, while 
making it clear that the McClellan Com- 
mittee hearings must not be used for 
“political retaliation” against labor. 


Like all other former CIO unions, the 
RWDSU delegation, which included Pres. 
Max Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. 
Heaps, Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, Exec. Vice- 
Presidents Arthur Osman, Alex Bail and 
Sam Kovenetsky and Vice-Pres. Sam 
Lowenthal, voted “yes” on these Appeals” 
Committee recommendations. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany em- 
phasized that “the door will be left open” 
for a return of the expelled unions to 
the Federation once they meet the stand- 
ards laid down by the AFL-CIO. He 
repudiated any suggestion of a -“war” 
with the Teamsters and expressed sor- 
row over having “to throw people out 
of the house of labor.” 


Officers Reelected 


Meany, Sec.-Treas. William Schnitzler, 
and 25 of the 27 AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dents were re-elected by acclamation. 


December 22, 1257 
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RWDSU delegates are joined during convention sessions by other leaders of union. Visible in phote above around Retail- 
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Wholesale table are, from left, Alex Bail, George Braverman, Max Greenberg, David Livingston, Sam Lowenthal, Hank Ander- 
son, Ted Bowman, Joseph McCarthy, Sam Kovenetsky, Jack Paley, Bill Michelson, Arthur Osman, George Barlow, Louis Feld- 


stein, Martin Koppel and, at adjoining table, 


Elected to fill the vacancies caused by 
the expulsion of the Teamsters and Bak- 
ery Workers were Plumbers Union Pres. 
Peter Schoemann and Papermakers Pres. 
Paul Phillips. 

Increased activity was voted by the 
convention in a number of key areas. 
Among these were political action through 
COPE, organizing the unorganized with 
special emphasis on the white-collar 
workers, and greater participation in the 
work of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

The convention voted to boost per 
capita payments to the AFL-CIO to five 
cents per member per month from inter- 
national unioris. The former figure was 
four cents, but in recent months all un- 


ions had been paying a voluntary assess- 
ment of one cent per month. 


Guest speakers at the convention ap- 
peared only during. the first two days 
because of the press of business. Among 
them were U.S. Labor Sec: James P. Mit- 
chell, who described the Administration’s 


proposals on labor legislation; Health, 
Education and Welfare Sec. Marion Fol- 
som, who did the same with regard to 
education; Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
president of the American Red Cross who 
expressed appreciation for labor’s support 
of that organization, and American Legion 
Commander John 8. Gleason, who re- 
called the “close cooperation” enjoyed 
for many years by the Legion and the 
labor movement. 


Harry Feirson and N. Jerome Kaplan. 


Many of the resolutiong acted upon 
by the delegates dealt with specific pieces 
of legislation that will come before Con- 
gress, but Number One priority was giv- 
en to amendments which would extend 
coverage under the federal minimum 
wage law—a goal long sought by the 
RWDSU and other unions functioning 
in industries not covered by the law. 
The minimum wage resolution called 
upon Congress to enact without delay ex- 
tension of coverage to 9% million work- 
ers “now unjustly denied minimum wage 
protection.” 


Pres. Greenberg served as a member 
of the Resolutions Committee, while Sec.- 
Treas. Heaps was on the Committee on 
the Executive Council’s report. 





AFL-CIO Backs Stern, B’dale Workers 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The 5,000 employees of 
Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s department stores in 
New York got an important assist from the AFL- 
CIO convention here on Dec. 9 when @ resolution 
submitted by the RWDSU delegation was unanim- 
ously adopted. The resolution commits the 13%- 
million-member Federation to support of the depart- 
ment store employees in the event they are forced 
to go out on strike wher District 65’s contracts with 
the two firms expire in March. 

The resolution noted that the AFL-CIO “has set as 
a major legislative goal the achievement of a $1.25 Federal 
minimum wage,” and that there are still organized depart- 


ment store employees who “have yet to reach this minim- 
um standard of decency. It pointed out that the efforts 
of Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s employees to achieve that 
minimum hiring rate are being bitterly resisted by the 
Federated and Allied department store chains, parent 
organizations of the two New York stores, because of 
the effect such an increase would have in raising retail 
wages throughout the country in the 90-odd communities 
where the two firms have outlets. 


In passing the resolution, the AFL-CIO declared that 


‘it “recognizes the moral and organizational implications 


of the pending strikes” and called upon “every affiliated 
union to lend whatever assistance is required in the event 
these strikes take place.” : 
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AFL-CIO Convention Backs 
Kohler, O'Sullivan Boycott 


ATLANTIC CITY—The heroic record set by 
the Kohler and O’Sullivan strikers was saluted 
by the AFL-CIO convention and their “arro- 
gant and despotic employers” were condemned 
for using Taft-Hartley’s worst features to 
resist the workers’ demands. 


The convention adopted a resolution calling for 
full moral and financial support for the strikers and 
renewed prosecution of the consumer boycott against 
products of the Kohler plumbingware concern in She- 
boygan, Wis., and the O‘Sullivan rubber heel firm 
in Winchester, Va. . 

Pres. L. S. Buckmaster of the Rubber Workers, an 
AFL-CIO vice-president, recounted the history of 
the O'Sullivan strike from its start 19 months ago 
to the decertification election conducted by the 
oe which ousted URW Local 511 as bargaining 
agent. 

Auto Workers Local 833 in Sheboygan has been on 
strike against Kohler since Aug. 5, 1954. The com- 
pany has been found guilty of “repeated and flag- 
rant unfair labor practices” but has refused to settle 
the strike or submit the issues to negotiation, medi- 
ation or arbitration. 

The legal primary boycott of scab-made products 
of the two firms, the resolution said, “is the sole ma- 
jor-avenue open to the O'Sullivan strikers in their 
refusal to tolerate 19th century employer dictator- 
ship in a 20th century era of human progress.” 

Another resolution adopted by the convention 
urged support of a boycott of Sunkist lemons pro- 
duced by five California growers. The Packinghouse 
Workers won endorsement of their “don’t-buy” cam- 
paign against Sunkist lemons produced by the Santa 
Clare Lemon Association, Somis Lemon Association, 
Oxnard Lemon Association, Seaboard Lemon Asso- 
ciation and Carpenteria Lemon Association. 

Workers at the five firms voted for UPWA affilia- 
tion in 1953 but have been unable to negotiate a con- 
tract. 


Hungry Striker Needs Teeth 


POWELL RIVER, B.C. (PAI)—Bob Maud, a loyal 
member of the Pulp, Paper and Sulphite Workers 
striking against the Powell River Co., ig probably 
looking forward to settlement of the one-month-old 
strike more than any of his fellow strikers. 

It seems that when he walked out of the plant 
he left his shirt behind. And in the pocket of his 
shirt is his only set of false teeth. 








MISS UNION SECRETARY CROWNED: Joseph 
Lewis, secretary-treasurer of the Union Label 
Department, places the “Miss Union Secre- 
tary’’ crown upon the head of Kathleen Kinnic 
at the Int'l Labor Press Ass'n convention in 
Atlantic City. She is in the San Francisco of- 
fice of the Saw Mill Workers. 


New Miami Hotel Signs 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila. (PAI)—With hundreds of 
union building tradesmen still at work, Local 255 of 
the Hotel Employees Union, AFL-CIO, has signed up 
the fabulous new $20,000,000 Carillon Hotel. 


Officials of the Carillon, the biggest and tallest 
hotel in Florida; granted Local 255 recognition and 
signed the master agreement between the union and 
the Miami Beach Hotel Association a month before 
it is scheduled to open. 

The Carillon, “this year’s hotel,” has 620 rooms 
and is 16 stories high. It will employ over 600 workers. 








Arizona Businessmen Cry 
At $1 Minimum Proposal 


PHOENIX, Ariz—A congressional subcom- 
mittee, holding a hearing on proposals to ex- 
tend the minimum wage law to retail busi- 
nesses and agriculture, nearly had to call for 
a mop and pail to wipe dry the floor when 
merchants and farmer groups took the stand 
and shed bitter tears, that raising the pres- 
ent near-starvation wages would “break 
them.” 


Even one minister asserted, in support of the em- 
ployer groups, that people would be put out of work 
if they were paid a living wage! 

Conducting the one-day Arizona hearing were 
Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), Joe Holt (R-Cal.), 
Stewart Udall (D-Ariz.) and John J. Rhodes (R- 
Calif.). The California congressmen had previously 
held a dozen or so similar sessions in their own state, 

So intense was the opposition to raising the min- 
imum wage, that observers jokingly commented they 
“had no idea business was so bad in Phoenix.” 

K.8. Brown, secretary-treasurer of the Arizona 
AFL-CIO; made a brief but convincing representa- 
tion of labor’s side. Brushing aside previous. cries of 
alarm, Brown said, “Arizona does not legally have a 
minimum wage Jaw.. We estimate that 25,000 work- 
ers or more receive less than $1 an hour, and many 
thousands more are getting below 75 cents an hour.” 


GE Likes Scab Climate 


SAN FRANCISCO—Industry will establish new 
plants in cities where there is “a favorable business 
climate,” a General Electric Co. official told the coun- 
try’s' mayors, in a talk before the American Muni- 
cipal Association here. Part of this “favorable busi- 
ness climate,” GE vice-president Ray Johnson indi- 
cated, would be the existence of “right-to-work” 
laws. 


The GE attitude was sharply challenged by the 
mayors of several cities. Richardson Dillworth, mayor 
of Philadelphia, said flatly that his city “couldn't do 
business” with any industry which demanded “a cli- 
mate involving such items as ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 
Ben West, mayor of Nashville, concurred. “Business 
just isn’t Justified in asking city officials to help 
them tamper with state labor laws,” he said. 


And Mayor R. P. Weatherford, Jr., of Independ- 
ence, Mo., Harry Truman’s home town, added suc- 
cinctly: “Unionization is here to stay, and business 
knows it.” 








Memo from Washingt on: 





Congressional Session Ahead Looms as Fateful to Labor 


By KENNETH L. MEIKLEJOHN 
RWDSU Legislative Representative 


The second session of the 85th Congress that 
begins in January may well be as fateful for 
labor as the first session of the 80th Congress 
in 1947, which produced the Taft-Hartley Act. 


There can be little doubt that the hearings held 
during the past year by the McClellan Committee 
have created an atmosphere which anti-labor ele- 
ments both in and out of Congress will seek to exploit 
—to fasten new and more rigorous restrictions on the 
activities of unions. 


In all probability, we shall see serious renewal dur- 
ing the coming Congressional session of efforts to 
pass a national “right-to-work” law, to narrow still 
further the permissible scope of legitimate picketing 
and boycott activity, to subject labor organizations 
to the anti-trust laws, and to restrict political educa- 
tion and activity by unions. Indeed, the first of these 
proposals has already been publicly advocated by Sen- 
ator John McClellan of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee, and the others have long 
been pet projects of such anti-labor committee mem- 
bers as Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, Carl T. 


Curtis of Nebraska, and Karl E. Mundt of South 


Dakota. 5 

At its recent convention, the AFL-CIO made clear 
its support of proposals to protect health and welfare 
funds that belong to workers. The AFL-GIO has also 
stated its readiness to support other legislative meas- 
ures specifically devised to protect unions and their 
members from those, whether within or outside the 
ranks of labor or management, who for their own per- 
sonal profit or advantage seek to rob or exploit unions 
or their members. 


At the same time, the AFL-CIO has declared its firm 
intention to “resist to the uttermost any and every 
proposal which, under the guise of seeking to protect 
workers from corruption or improper activities, seeks 
instead to destroy honest, decent American trade un- 
fons, or to weaken their ability to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities or to hamper the American trade union move- 
ment in achieving its proper and legitimate objec- 
tives.” ’ 


Labor’s best efforts, however, will be needed to ward 
off and defeat new restrictive and destructive legis- 
lation. 


The prospects for labor’s affirmative legislative pro- 
posals and program during the forthcoming session 
of the Congress are likewise very doubtful. This is true 
despite the fact that the need for constructive legis- 
lative action to improve the social security laws, to 
provide financial aid for school construction, to aid 
distressed areas having substantial unemployment, to 
eliminate anti-labor restrictions in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and to protect civil rights and -civil liberties is as 
great as it has ever been. 


GOP Leadership Failure 


What makes the prospect for these measures dubi- 
ous is, of course, the failure of the Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration to provide effective leadership in the 


face of national concern over the growing recession, 


and recent developments which have shown that 


America is falling behind in the “race” for techno- 


logical and scientific supremacy: Congressional lead- 
ers are being compelled, and will be increasingly 


forced, to devote most of their attention to devising 
means of stimulating and developing American re- 


sources and potentialities to meet these dangers. But 
their answers may make working people the scape- 


goats. 


As a matter of fact, suggestions are already being 


heard that the need today is for the American people 
to forego some of their social protections, such as the 
40-hour week, rather than to continue to move for- 
ward in the fields of labor and social standards. We 
will undoubtedly hear more of such susgestions as the 
Congressional session progresses. 


Only the most determined, skillful and resourceful 
efforts of which labor is capable will be successful in 
defeating anti-labor legislation, on the one hand, and 
in achieving some of labor’s vitally necessary legisla- 
tive objectives, on the other. Neither of these is im- 
possible, but it must be recognized that realistically 
the difficulties are enormous. 


Finally, a word about the pending legislation to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to make it apply 
to some 944 million additional workers in retail and 
service, laundry and dry cleaning, hotels, large-scale 
agriculture, canning and farm processing, telephone, 
and a number of other low-wage industries who are 
now unjustly denied the Act’s protection. Hearings 
on this legislation have been completed in both tie 
Senate and the House of Representativés, and action 
to report such legislation will be one of the first items 
on the agendas of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor when Congress convenes. 


The AFL-CIO has called on Congress to give this 
legislation top priority during the forthcoming Con- 
gressional session. Its prompt enactment is essential 
to givé millions of workers at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder a minimum opportunity to move upward 
in the direction of achieving the American standard 
of ving. This legislation can be passed, but only if 
the labor movement, and especially the unions directly 
interested in the industries affected—including the 
RWDSU—zives it wholehearted, united and sustained 


support. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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UNION SANTAS shown with gifts they are wrapping for Christmas—Chanu- 
kah distribution, are retired members of District 65, Annual project of Senior 


65ers’ grou - 4 is refurbishing and gift-wrapping toys contributed by union 
members. Then, before holidays, they distribute hundreds of toys at New 
’ York-hospitals and to needy kids. Toy workshop is one of most widely-known 


of group's many activities conducted at union building. 





Election Day Is Jan. 8 for 
155 at Wallace Candy Co. 


NEW YORK CITY—A six-month Local 50 organizing campaign at the 
Wallace Candy Co., a subsidiary of Schrafft’s, will come to a head on Jan. 
8 when the workers cast National Labor Relations Board ballots for their 


choice of union. 


Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida expressed confidence in a victory for the 


union. He based his feelings on the fact 
that a majority of the 155 employees 
have signed union membership cards, 
and on their expressed feeling that the 
union is the only way they will improve 
wages and working conditions vastly in- 
ferior to those in Local 50 shops. 
Meanwhile, the local’s campaign to 
bring ih the 500-worker Schrafft plant 
continues to make steady progress as the 
Labor Board considers the union’s peti- 
tion for élection at that firm. Scida said 


Wage Boosts Won 
In Buffalo at 
| 2 Paper Firms 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Int'l Rep. Thomas G. 
Evans reports a new agreement including 
wage, vacation and holiday gains, reached 
between the Buffalo Waste Paper Co. 

- and RWDSJ Local 139. 


The contract provides a base rate in- 
crease of 3 cents an hour for sorters, and 
4 cents for other production employees. 
Under the plant incentive bonus system 
the increases actually mean 4'2 and 6 





cents an hour, respectively. The rates of 


maintenance engineers will go up to $2.20 
an hour from $2.07, and those of garage 
mechanics from $1.75 to $2.10 an hour. 


Union negotiators included Evans, ‘139’ 
Pres. Al Zielinski, Recording Sec. Eleanor 
Thrun, Steward Stella Galyzniak, Bruno 
Pretoroti and Ed Mikowski. 


Elsewhere in Buffalo, improvements in 
the contract between the Great Lakes 
Paper Co. and Local 143 were made in 
a reopener effective Oct, 1, 1957. Gains 
include wage increases of 15 cents an 
hour for lift operators; 10 cents for main- 
tenance men, general helpers, drivers and 
“A” rated balers; 8 cents for driver help- 
ers and 13 cents for “B” rated balers. 


These workers agreed that they pre- 
ferred substantial wage increases to the 
existing incentive system. Thus, the in- 
centive program will be eliminated as 
of Jan. 1, 1958. Sorters will get a 5-cent 
hourly increase and keep their incentive 
bonus. 


The settlement also provides improve- 
ments in hospital and vacation benefits. 
In addition to Evans, the negotiating 
committee consisted of Casimer Wlos and 
Richard Janosz. 
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he expected a vote would be scheduled 
in the next month or so. 

At Wallace, the drive is being stepped 
up in pace as election day nears. The 
hard-working rank and file organizing 
committee inside the plant is carrying out 
home visiting assignments along with the 
Local 50 organizers, Neal Longarzo and 
Tony Scida. 

Frequent leaflet distributions hammer- 


ing home the story of Local 50 and the - 


benefits of a union contract are helping 
to keep the workers informed of their 
stake in the election on Jan. 8. 

The Wallace campaign, sparked long 
months ago by Pres. Scida’s brother—a 
Local 50 member at the Stein-Davies con- 
fectioners specialty plant who lives near 
the Wallace shop and knows many of the 
workers personally—now shapes up as 
the prelude to the climax of the campaign 
at its parent firm, Schrafft's. 
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300-Worker Plastics Shop, 
Union Target for 15 Years, 
Votes for RWDSU in Mass. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—It took about 15 years to do it, but Common- 
wealth Plastics, one of the biggest plastics firms in the industry.in the 
New England area, has finally been organized by the RWDSU. 

Led by Regional Dir. Tom Leone, the drive to land this shop finally 


clicked after years of on-and-off attempts to organize it. 


The success- 


ful campaign, climaxed in a National Labor Relations Board vote of 180 


to 115 on Dec. 10, was started last Sep- 


5¢ Raise Before Election 


Shortly before the election the work- 
ers were granted a 5-cent wage increase 
through the Works Council, but this had 
little effect on the vote, as the results 
showed. 


Leone said the workers seek mainly 
to improve job seeurity provisions, which 
will serve to cut down the high turn- 
over, and wages, which range 6 to 17 
cents an hour lower than those at a 
comparable RWDSU shop like Foster- 
Grant here in Leominster. 


Hockey Players Ass'n Hits 
"Pressure" on Detroit Players 


NEW YORK—National Hockey Lea- 
gue Players Association president Ted 
Lindsay charged here that “outside pres- 
sures” were brought to bear on members 
of the Detroit Red Wings who recently 
withdrew from the Association. 


“It is obvious that the Detroit players 
are not free agents, but are being com- 
pelled to do and say things,” Lindsay 
charged. Counsel Mound added that N. 
H. L. club owners are putting “heavy 
pressure” on players because of the un- 
ion-like nature of the Association. 





2 Shops Gain New 
‘147’ Welfare Plan 


NEW YORK CITY—Some 100 mem- 
bers of Local 147 employed at the Hilton 
Machine Co. and Wilco Products Co. 
won an improved welfare plan in terms 
of extended hospitalization and surgical 
benefite for themselves and their depen- 
dents, in contract reopener talks late 
last month, Business Mgr. Ted Bowman 
reported. 

Fhe gains, enthusiastically approved 
by a large majority of the workers on 
Nov. 26, are equal in value to 6 to 7 
cents an hour. The new plan will pro- 
vide full hospitalization coverage for em- 
ployees and their dependents, as well as 
surgical coverage to a maximum of $200 
or $250 per operation. 

Prior to the new plan employees 
received $8 a day for hospitalization, 
$15@ maximum for surgical care, and 
weekly benefits of one-half pay to a 
top of $40 a week for 20 weeks. Their 
dependents got $5 a day for hospital 
care. There was no provision for sur- 
gical coverage for dependents. 

The Hilton negotiating committee in- 
cluded Chairlady Rose Grasso and Lil- 
Han Valentine. Chatrlady Ophelia Smith 
and Ray Miller represented the Wilco 
shop. 


AFL-CIO Proposes FDR 
Birthday As U.S. Holiday 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—A resolution 
calling for a national holiday on Jan- 
uary 30, the birthday of the late Presi- 
dent Pranklin D. Roosevelt, was passed 
by the AFL-CIO convention without a 
dissenting vote. 

Sponsored by delegates from the Trans- 
port Workers, the resolution proposed 
the holiday to honor the man “who gave 
@ Magna Carta to the working men and 





Why Soins Act Bossy 


PITTSBURGH—Being a boss doesn’t mean “throwing your weight around.” 


A psychologist told the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council here that such - 
2 bess has something the matter with him—an inferierity compliex—that makes 


unsure of himself. 


To make up for his own lack, Dr. J. L. Rosenstein said, he “pulls rank,” sheuts, 
scolds, and makes the life of the people under him generally miserable. 

“People with a strong inferiority sense are always looking for someone to 
criticize,” Rosenstein said. “The supervisor, manager, or personnel director who 
bosses people around is really covering up his own inadequacies.” 
He said men who handle other men are far toe often rank amateurs, with 
the result that serious personnel problems arise, and heavy work turnovers and 
similar production inefficiencies needlessly occur. 

To correct this, he urged that all managerial people be taught at least as 
much about peeple as a trained machinist knows about his machine. 





measures which advance the living stand- 
ards of America’s toiling masses.” 





Wins Against His Wishes 


BELLBROOKE, Ohio—In one of the 
strangest mayoralty elections in Ohio 
history, union member Ray Miller cam- 
paigned hard—for his opponent. Miller, 
a former mayor, urged his fellow-towns- 
men to vote for the incumbent, Robert 
H. Downey, but the voters decided they 
loved Miller more than they respected 
his judgment in this case. A founding 
member of IVE Local 801 at General 
Motors, Miller entered the contest only 
because friends insisted. When the votes 
were counted Miller's . for 
his opponent proved to no avail; he was 
elected by 141 to 95. 





85 y Signs 8-Store Raphan Rug Chain 


NEW YORK CITY—A two-year contract settlement, concluded in the wee hours of Dec. 17 between RWDSU 
Local 853 and the Raphan Carpet Corp., brought to a close an organizing campaign which started early last 
summer, Business Mgr. Jerry Schaff reported. The new contract, effective Jan. 1, 1958, covers salesmen, delivery 


men, and warehouse employees in eight 
Raphan carpet stores on Long Island. 
Under the terms of the agreement the 
workers will all get $3 wage increases, a 
stigvance procedure with arbitration 
rights, 7 paid holidays, an increase of 
3; and improved benefits allowing 1 week 
after 1 year of employment and 2 weeks 





efter &-aiaie. Seated Waar Uae atin 
in effect before. 
Other_provisions include payments for 
coverage under the Local 853 health and 
welfare plan and a pension plan, totaling 
5%—3% for health and welfare and 
2% for pensions. The health and wélfare 
plan provides hospitalization, surgical and 


medical care, death benefits and eye 
glasses for members with the hospital- 
ization and optical benefits available for 
dependents. 

As this issue of The Record went.-to 
press, a meeting of the workers was - 
scheduled for action on the settlement 
amd election of stewards. 
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The Midwest 


Huge Turnout Ratifies New Pact 
With 8c Raise at Campbell's Soup 


CHICAG®, Ill.—Agreement on a new contract was reached with the Campbell’s Soup Co., just as ‘the bulk 
of the 3,000 employees wére gathering for a meeting to give final acceptance or rejection to the company’s 
proposals. Rejection would have meant a strike. Seventy-five percent of the membership ratified improved 


proposals for a two-year agreement, with 
@ wage reopener including the’ right to 
strike, and a general hourly wage in- 
Grease of 8 cents for the first year. The 
meeting saw the greatest turnout in the 
local’s history, officers said. 


The new contract came after 14 days 
and about 140 hours of continued bar- 
gaining sessions, the last of which, on 
Nov. 26, lasted 17 hours, The contract 
expired Nov. 30. 


In addition to the pay boost, the con- 
tract also provides for; 


@ Maximum disability pay of $35 per 
week, up from the former $30, plus 
guaranteed 40 hours vacation for em- 
ployees with 12 years of service who lose 
time during the year because of illness. 


@ Improved vacation eligibility pro- 
viding 3 weeks after 12 years, and 4 
weeks after 25 years. 


The previous contract provided 3 weeks 
after 15 years. There was no provision 
for 4-week vacations. Earned vacation 
rights were also improved. » 


@ One additional paid holiday, making 
total of 7; double time and a half for 
Oliday work, 


@ Extension of death benefits to re- 
tired employees. 


@ Increased hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits for dependents from the 
former one-half to three-quarters of the 
employee benefit. Employees will pay one 
quarter of the premium for family cover- 
age. All other premiums are company 
paid. 


Important improvements were also 
made in the seniority clause regarding 
transfers, layoffs and job bids due to 


‘ourtailment in production. Also won was 


protection of the employees’ base rate 
during the tomato season, (July 15 to 
Oct. 15). 


Minimum rates at Campbell Soup are 
now $1.76 for men and $1.62 for women. 
A bonus rate, which averages 10%, brings 
minimum earnings to a total of $1.93 
for men and $1.78 for women. 


The negotiating committee consisted of 
Local 194 Pres. John Gallacher, Henry 
Gistover, Josephine Lamprinos, Willie 
Williams, Lenrow Austin, Delmar Hart, 
Angelo Lamprinos and Vernella Thomp- 
s0n. 


we 


Contract signing after 140 hours of bargaining with Campbell Soup Co. finds Local 





194 negotiators tired but happy. Left to right seatef@ are Lenrow Austin, ‘194’ Pres. 
John Gallacher, Campbell Co. representative, Josephine Lamprinos, Henry Gistover 
and Vernella Thompson. Standing are Willie Williams, Angelo Lamprinos, Delmar Hart 





Contract Talks Opening Up 
For 9 Ohio Shops of 379 


COLUMBUS, O.—Nine shops employing more than 400 members of Lo- 
cal 379 have either entered contract negotiations or will open talks in the 
next month or two, and one has just settled a new pact, Int’l Rep. Eugene 


Ingles reported. The members represent 
about one quarter of the 1,600 members 
of the local. 


Main aim of the members in dairies, 
which comprise the bulk of those with 
contracts opening up, is to carry out the 
pattern of the five-day week which was 
established throughout the RWDSU-or- 
ganized industry in this state during the 
past year. 

A specific common goal for all shops 
is the Local 379 Pension Plan, which now 
covers nine shops in the local. These aims 
are in addition to substantial wage 
gains and various improvements in work- 
ing conditions. 


The settled shop, City Ice & Fuel here 





in Columbus, won a 2-year contract pro- 
viding wage boosts of 16 cents an hour 
—10 cents now and 6 cents next Dec. 1. 
Other gains were paid time off in case 
of death in a member’s family, improv- 
ed vacations, and a better call-in pay 
provision for seasonal and part time 
workers. 

The union negotiators were led by In- 
gles and included Unit Chairman John 
Nesser, Lloyd Sargent, Lando Moore, 
Ralph Harmond, Herbert Landus and 
Arch Mitchell. 

Other sh8ps in riegotiations are locat- 
ed in various parts of the state, includ- 
ing Mount Vernon, Zanesville, Shelby, 
Mansfield, Marion and Marietta. 





Mich. Dairymen Win Brief Strike 


SAGINAW, Mich.—A major settlement victory, marked by substantial wage gains and new benefits, was 
reached by RWDSU Local 87 and three dairies—the Borden Co., National Dairy Products (Sealtest), and 
Bowman Dairy, Int'l Rep. John V. Kirkwood announced. The agreement came after 22 hours of negotiations 


and a strike lasting three and one half 
hours. 

~ The new agreement is especially sig- 
nificant in that the companies agreed 
hog to sell any retail or wholesale routes 
to independent distributors during the 
life of the contract, Routemen have 
been seriously concerned about the trend 
toward independent operation of routes 
because it deprives them of job security, 
hospitalization, life insurance, pensions, 





vacations, holiday pay and the other 
benefits of unionization. 
The workers felt so strongly about this 
issue, Kirkwood said, that they went out 
~on strike when the companies opposed 
the clause. It was then that the com- 
panies consented to include it. 
Three important features new to the 
dairy industry were established: time 
and a half for Sunday work, three days 





Wage Boost for 100 at Cone Firm 


CHICAGO, Ill—About 100 employees 
Northwest Cone-Co. and its subsidiary, 
eetheart Cup, won wage boosts of 6 
cents an hour and other improvements 
in a contract renewal this month, 
The wage increase is retroactive to 
Oct. 1. The contract also provides a 


increases of 5 cents an hour, for a total 
of 11 cents this year. 

The negotiating committees ofthe two 
shops were led by Joint Board Rep. Carl 
Sanzone and the Chief Stewards, Lor- 
raine Faifer and Cora Dudley. Others 
were Irene Granthorn, Annie Matt Ste- 
wart, Liza Smith, Menita Randall, Mary 
Joiner and Josephine Dusik. 


paid funeral leave for a death in the 
family, and maintenance of the same 
rate of pay for three months in cases 
of jobs discontinuance. 


The contract continues the cost of liv- 
ing clause under which plant employees 
got 8 cents an hour last year. It pro- 
vides for a 9-cent an hour increase retro- 
active to Oct. 15, and an 8-cent boost 
effective Oct. 15, 1958. 


Contract wage adjustments for retail 
and wholesale routemen bring base pay 
and commissions for the Saginaw area 
to the top rate in the State of Michigan. 
Retail routemen will get a $3 a week in- 
crease in base pay retroactive to Oct. 
15, and a $2 a week increase effective 
Oct. 15, 1958. Wholesale routemen will 
get a $1 a week boost each year. 


Union negotiators included the ,bar- 
gaining committees of the three ies, 
Local 87 Business Agent Stewart Spyker 
and Int’l Rep, Kirkwood. 


NLRB Checks 


Book Firm's 
Phoney Votes 


CHICAGO, Ill—The RWDSU’s 
Chicago Joint Board has asked the 
NLBB to act quickly in its investiga- 
tion of ballots challenged by” the 
union in an election held at Spencer 
Press, a book warehouse, on Nov. 
20. .The investigation was under 
way last week, as The Record went 
to press. 


An RWDSU victory hangs on whether 
or not the labor board finds the chal- 
lenges valid. The balloting was 77 for 
the RWDSU and 69 for no union, with 
21 ballots ehallenged because they were 
cast by supervisory employees, who are 
ineligible to vote under the law. 


The union's urgent request was deliv 
ed to the labor board after the company 
laid off 29 employees, most of them lead- 
ers of the campaign to bring the union 
into the shop. 


Labor board officials were originally 
due*to go into the plant for their in- 
vestigation on Dec. 13, but held off in 
response to a company plea for delay 
on the claim that their labor relations 
man had to go out of town. Meanwhile, 
Joint Board Pres, Henry Anderson charg- 
ed, the company is replacing the laid 
off workers with the same supervisory 
personnel whose ballots were challenged 
in the election. . 


Campaign of Confusion 


Anderson said that this appeared to 
be a calculated campaign by the com- 
pany to confuse the labor board. With 
the supervisors now doing the jobs of 
the laid off workers, the board investi- 
gators would be led to believe that there 
is no real basis for the union’s chal- 
lenges. 


The union has done its best to im- 
press on the labor board, therefore, to 
ask what sort of work these people were 
doing at the time of the election. 


“A straight answer to this question,” 
Anderson said, “would prove without 
a doubt that the union actually won 
the election because at least 21 ballots 
were cast by supervisors, department 
heads and secretaries, and are there- 
fore invalid.” 


"160° Wins Job Back for 
Worker Wrongly Fired 


HAMILTON, O.—After meetings be- 
tween the Local 160 grievance commit- 
tee, headed by Pres. Dewey Anderson, and 
Pillsbury Mills management this month, 
the company reversed itself in the firing 
of a worker, Leonard Roark, and agreed 
to his reinstatement with full seniority.- 
Roark was fired after being arrested on 
a charge of hiding a fiream and shooting 
at some one with it. He was released after 
the judge found evidence pointing to 
some one else as the guilty party, and 
the charges were dismissed. 


Although at first reluctant, the com- 
pany finally agreed to Roark’s reinstate- 
ment after the committee argued that the 
least the company could do was to follow 
the precedent set by the judge. Members 
of the grievance committee, in addition 
to Anderson, are Chief Stewards Lacy 
Pierce and Mary Amos, Business Agent 
Edward French and Charles Ewing . 
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58-0 for RWDSU 
At Ford Cafeteria 


DETROIT, Mich—In an NLRB-con- 
ducted representation election, Dec. 3, 
58 cafeteria employees at the Ford 
Motor Co., general office building in 
Dearborn, Mich., voted unanimously 
to bring RWDSU Local 1064 into their 
shep, Business Manager Paul Domeny 
reported. 

Both full and part-time workers vot- 
ed in the election, Domeny said. Nego- 
tiations are expected te begin short- 
ly for a first contract. 
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RWDSU Sweeps Vote at Big Carolina Dairy 


The South 








DURHAM, N. C.—Despite frantic company efforts to keep the union out, the RWDSU won an impressive 52 to 22 elec- 
tion victory at Long Meadow Farms Dairy here, Regional Dir. Irving Lebold report ed. The election brought to a climax a long 
and difficult organizing campaign among the 80 workers at the independent dairy, one of the biggest in North Carolina. 





’ Grand Union 








Due at 10 Miami Stores 


Runoff Vote 








MIAMI, Fla.—The NRLB has thrown out objections to a run-off vote 
at ten Grand Union supermarkets here, in which the RWDSU will appear 
on the ballot along with “no union,” Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 
The NLRB action upheld the RWDSU position and overruled another un- 
ion, the Retail Clerks Int’l Ass’n, which filed the objections. The NLRB 


threw out every one of the five objec- 
tions as groundless. 

On Oct. 31, 77 workers voted for the 
RWDSU, 60 voted for “no union” and 
33 for the Retail Clerks. While the 
RWDSWU polled a plurality, the law re- 
quires a run-off between the two who 
polled the highest number of votes in 
cases where no group wins an absolute 
majority of the votes. 

The Retail Clerk union’s filing of ob- 
jections was immediately nailed as a de- 
laying tactic by RWDSU leaders. 

It is now expected that the run-off 


9-Store Chain 
Joining RWDSU 
In Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Council 
of RWDSU locals in this city, less 
than a year old, is again proving it- 
self to be a powerful instrument for 
building the union in this area—as 
was predicted at its founding. 

Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported 
that a new organizing campaign has 
been mounted at Bruno’s Food Stores, a 
chain of nine supermarkets throughout 
the city, which is expected to build the 











Lee Hudson (l.) 


and Bob Henderson, 
sparkplugs of Bruno stores drive in Bir- 
mingham. 


membership of Retail Local 436 by about 
140 members. Leading the drive are two 
rank and file members from Local 461. 


Already the two rank and file organiz- 
ers, Bob Henderson and Lee Hudson, have 
one of the stores all signed up, and— 
working mostly in their spare time after 
work—are signing up the workers in each 
of the other stores. Henderson is shop 
chairman at Ward Baking, and Hudson 
is steward of the cake department. 


The signed up store, located in North 
Birmingham, has recognized the union, 
and negotiations for a first contract cov- 
ering the 18 employees are under way, 
led by Organizer Margaret Robbins. 


One Bruno store—in Ensley, a suburb 
of Birmingham—has been under contract 
with the RWDSU for several years. It 
was the workers in this store who touched 
off the chain-wide organizing campaign 
by “talking up the union” among work- 
ers in the other stores, 

Parker reported that most progress thus 
far, in addition to the North Birming- 
ham store, has been made at Bruno’s in 
Woodlawn and Bessemer. 


December 22, 1957 





will be held early next month. 


The labor board’s investigation of 
the five objections found that three of 
them did not offer enough evidence to 
merit consideration, and two offered no 


evidence at all. The board’s regional di- 
rector ruled that the objections “be over- 
ruled in their entirety, and that a run- 
off election be held ...” 


The 10 Grand Union stores were for- 
merly locally owned. They were taken 
over by the nation-wide supermarket 
chain last summer, when the RWDSU 
campaign began among the 250 employ- 
ees. The Retail Clerks union intervened 
after the RWDSU had filed its petition 
for election, although the other union 
had nowhere near the number of signed 
up members required to file a petition 
of its own. 


In a last minute attempt to stop the 
union, the company brought about 25 
milk farmers, who are part of the co- 
op, into the plant to work side by side 
with the regular employees and try to 
talk them out of voting for the union. 

The workers, angered by this insistent 
company pressure, were further irritated 
by a supervisor who told them they had 
better not vote for the union if they 
“know what is good for them!’ 

Complaints to the NLRB brought an 
order from the Board agent that the 
company cease its unfair tactics. But 
the most effective action was taken by 
the workers themselves, as shown in the 
election results. 

‘Let Bygones Be Bygones’ 

With the election over, the union urg- 
ed the company to let bygones be by- 
gones, and that the parties sit down to 
genuine negotiations as soon as possible. 
Management has reacted favorably to 
this suggestion, Lebold said, indicating 
that it feels there is no reason now that 
the union has won a clear majority of 
the employees’ votes, why negotiations 
should not take place speedily. 

Organizer R. W. Parker was working 
on the campaign with Lebold, as was AFL- 
CIO Organizer Ray Schnell, who pitched 
in during the final week before the elec- 
tion. 

The company runs the largest dairy in 
this area of the state, with distribution 
depots located in other cities. The un- 
ion has begun to organize the 70 em- 
ployees, mostly route salesmen, at these 
depots. 





Lock Parker Heads 
Suffolk, Va. Local 


SUFFOLK, Va.—In the largest voting 
turnout in its history, close to 97% of 
the 3,000 members of Local 26 came out 
to the polls in a special election on Dec. 
16 to name Lock Parker as their new 
president, Sec.-Treas. Robbie Mae Rid- 
dick reported. 


Parker, a Planter’s Peanut worker, 
won over Alfred Bailey, former vice- 
president, who had been serving in the 
president’s capacity. The election was 
held to fill the post vacated by the death 
on Sept. 5, 1956, of Pres. Leroy Harris. 

Lee Ray, who was elected to the 
vice-president’s post, is the first white 
member to be elected to a top office 
in the local, according to Sec-.Treas. 
Riddick. Ray won out over John Ward, 
Jr., and Isaac J. Baker. The local con- 
sists mainly of Negro workers, who 
are the majority in the industry, as 
well. Mary Lee Newsome was elected 
to the board member’s post vacated 
last year by the death of Sidney Jones. 

This special election was held after 
more than a year, during which five 
members, including Parker, served three 
months each as trainee organizers on 
the staff of the local. 





More Join RWDSU in Face of Vote Delay, Attack on Union 





or 


Tenn. A & P Roadblock a Flop 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—A new roadblock thrown in the way of A & P supermarket employees’ campaign to 
organize into the RWDSU has had the opposite effect, resulting in greater unity of purpose than ever—and more 


members signed up—among the 150 worke 


contract has increased. 


On Monday, Dec. 9, two days before 
a scheduled NLRB election, anonymous 
leaflets slandering the RWDSU and its 
leaders appeared in the workers’ mail- 
boxes. On the same day, another union, 
the Retail Clerks International Ass’n, 
filed charges before the NLRB which 
caused a delay of another month in the 
election. 


Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn, who has 


been leading the months-long organizing 
drive, reported that the immediate reac- 


tion of the workers, all but a few of whom © 


are signed up in the RWDSU, was anger 
at the company and the other union. 
The latest delaying actions, added to 
month after month of waiting since the 
RWDSU filed its election petition last 
July, have led to bitterness, but have also 
heightened the desire to sign up every 
employee and roll up a tremendous vote 
for RWDSU. 


One immediate reaction was the sign- 
ing up of about a dozen more employees 
in the store which had until now had 
the smallest union majority of all the 
stores. 


Vote by Jan. 24 Seen 


Actually, Rosenhahn said, the delay 
might have been worse. As it is, the 
labor board amended its original election 
order of Nov. 25 to provide for'an elec- 
tion within 60 days of that date. The 
balloting had been scheduled for Dec. 
11. He said there was no question that 
the RCIA’s charges would be thrown out 
by the board, and that an election would 
almost certainly be held by Jan. 24. 

At a meeting Sunday, Dec. 8, called as 
a pre-election rally, the workers turned 
out in a large majority to hear RWDSU 
Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and Regional Dir. 
Frank Parker, as well as Tom Campbell, 
secretary-treasurer of Atlanta, Ga. Local 
343 and an employee of the A&P ware- 
house there. 






Frank Baker and his wife: youthful union-builder in A&P Knoxville stores car- 


rs in nine stores in this area. Their determination to win an RWDSU 


ries on despite suffering at company’s hands, 





‘My Friends Are in the RWDSU’ 


“If any one man embodies the spirit of the Knoxville A & P employees in 
their fight to organize into the RWDSU, that man is Frank Baker.” That’s how 
Int'l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn describes one of the leaders of the organizing campaign. 
Baker, whose qualities of leadership and capacity to fight—in the face of severe 
personal problems—belie his youth (he’s in his early 20’s), has suffered greatly 
at the hands of the company for his activities on behalf of the union. 


Baker appeared last summer as a witness for the union in the NLRB hear- 
ings. Shortly after, the company cut his work week, and more recently fired him. 
The effect of both these actions by management, however, was to give Baker 
more time to devote to building the union in his own Oak Ridge store, and the 


other stores in the Knoxville area. 


He did this in spite of the fact that his wife was not well, having lost a baby 
some months ago, and despite a heavy burden of debt. 

At a union meeting Sunday night, Dec. 8, Bob Ogle, one of the organizing cam- 
paign’s leaders, proposed that everybody chip in for Baker. The workers dug deep 
into their pockets—which themselves are far from bulging—and came up with a 


total of $60.90, 


Said Frank Baker: “Since Sunday’s meeting I have thought of the many 
times the store manager said I would find out who my friends were. I sure did. - 


They are all in the RWDSU. I am very grateful to them.” 
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. Big Rate Boosts Won 
At B.C. Wholesaler 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—One hundred twenty members of Local 535 em- 
ployed at Taylor Pearson & Carson, Ltd., wholesale automotive and elec- 
trical appliances, won monthly wage increases ranging from $19 to $52 
retroactive to last June in a contract settlement concluded early this 
month. The average increase is $25 a month. 





$5 Weekly Hike 
At Toronto Dairy 


TORONTO, Ont.—Plant and service 
employees of, Acme Farmers, members of 
Dairy Local 422, won a genéral increase 
of $5 a week retroactive to Sept. 12 in a 
new contract last month. The agreement 
provides a $4 weekly pay boost and sets 
a $67 weekly guarantee for salesmen. 


The contract, covering workers in the 
®ani-Seal division, also includes: 


® Time and a half for Monday work 
to any employee requested to work on 
‘the Saturday of his long week-end—a 
first in the industry. Full company pay- 
ment for physicians’ services, hospitali- 
gation and life insurance, including, for 
the first time in this industry, full com- 
pany payments covering those who are 
retired; 


@ A bonus of 5 cents an hour for all 


hours worked between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m.; ~ 


@ A pension plan, whose details have 
yet to be worked out. 


Other provisions include increased va- 
cation benefits—2 weeks after one in- 
stead of 2 years, and 4 weeks after 20 
in addition to the existing 3-week vaca- 
tions after 15 years’ sérvice. Eight statu- 
tory holidays at double time, and double 
time to any employee who is called in 
to work on his day off after leaving the 
dairy are also included in the agreement, 
which will run for 1 year. 


The negotiating committee consisted 
of Int'l. Rep.. George Spaxman, Ward 
Fawcett, John Spear and F. Kosh, 


The contract provides an additional 
wage adjustment of 21 cents an hour re- 


troactive to June 1, 1957, for 27 machine 
shop employees; the union shop, an in- 
crease in shift differential from 71 cents 
and 10 cents to 10 and 15 cents for after- 
noon and graveyard shifts, respectively: 
two weeks lay-off notice and reduction in 
probationary period from sixty to thirty 
days. 


Elsewhere in Vancouver, a settlement 
at Chess Bros., fruit and produce whole- 
salers, brought wage increases amounting 
to $47 a month in a two-year contract 
covering 35 members of Local 580. The 
agreement also includes two weeks layoff 
notice and a severance pay provision. 





Royal Commission Named 
To Investigate Prices 


OTTAWA, Ont. (CPA)—A Royal Com- 
mission to investigate and make recom- 
mendations on all phases of price spreads 
in farm and sea products has been an- 
nounced by Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker. 


The Commission will probe the differ- 
ence or “spread” in the price a farmer 
or fisherman gets for his products, and 
the price the consumer pays for them, 


The chairman of the Commission is 
Dr. Andrew Stewart of Edmonton, presi- 
dent of the University of Alberta. There 
are six other members of the Commis- 
sion; Mrs. W. R. Walton, Jr., a director 
of the Canadian Association of Consum- 
ers; Dr. W. A. Drummond, of the Onta- 
rio Agricultural College; Howard Mac- 
Kichan, general manager of the United 
Maritimes Fishermen’s Co-operative; 
Cleve Kidd, president of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labor; Bernard Couvrette, 
owner of his own wholesale grocery firm; 
and Romeo Martin, secretary general of 
the Co-operative Federation of Quebec. 





ON LEGISLATIVE MISSION, RWDSU representatives enter the Saskatchewan 
Legislative Building to participate in labor's legislative submission to the 
government. Left to right, Int'l Rep. W. E. Smishek, Joint Board Rep. Len 
Wallace, Saskatchewan Joint Board Executive member Don Mills and Sask. 
soe Board Pres. John Poth. The group was accompanied by Mary Porter, 
ederation Counsel George Taylor, Local 568 Pres. Harold Gellner, Local 
540 Sec.-Treas. Herb Zotzman and Local 542 Pres. Joe Brown. 





Commission Raises Feature 
New Pact at London Dairy 


LONDON, Ont.—Substantial wage boosts all around, plus important 
changes in other contract conditions were achieved in a new agreement 
between Local 440 and the London Pure Milk Co., ‘440’ Education Dir. Gor- 


don Reekie reported. The retail route 
salesmen won increases of three-quarters 
percent commissions, making them 10% 
percent, with commissions of 11 percent 
on routes with more than 2,100 retail 
units. Weekly guarantees were boosted 
by $7 to $62. 


Wholesale salesmen received a new 
base pay of $34 a week and three-quar- 
ters of a cent commission per unit with 
a weekly guarantee of $62. The old week- 
ly flat rate for wholesale men was $58. 


The agreement also provides for $62 
weekly for special delivery men, repre- 
senting a $6.50 increase and raises for 
plant employees ranging from $3.50 to $3 
a week, based on changes in job classi- 
fications. 





Also won were double time for work- 
ing on eight statutory holidays instead 
of the old time and a half; 3-week- 
vacations after 15 years in addition to 
1 and 2-week vacations; fully com- 
pany-paid uniform cleaning costs in- 
stead of the old 50-50 arrangement, 
and higher classification pay to an em- 
ployee after 3 days on a higher paid 
Job. 


Also included is a proviso that the com- 
mittee be informed of the imminent dis- 
missal of any employee prior to the em- 
ployee’s notification. Reekie led a com- 


mittee consisting of Adam Wray, F. W. 
Bailey and Jerry Cole. 





Simmons Boycott Intensified as Strike Enters 10th Month 


VANCOUVER, B. C. — A solid group of 
RwbDsvers, fighting for their first contract at 
the Simmons mattress company plant in this 
city, appeared before the B.C. Labor Federation 
convention last month in a dramatic appeal for 
support of their 9-month struggle to get the 
employer to bargain in good faith. 

The RWDSvUers, members of Local 535, led a dem- 
onstration which included two other locals which 
were then on strike, and which have since settled. 






1 Agent Bud Hodgins 
for support of B.C. labor movement for Simmons strikers. 


The Simmons workers organized last March and 
won quick certification of the union by the Labor 
Board. The strike was brought on by company refusal 
to enter negotiations with the union, and effective 
24-hour picketing has been under way since the start 
of the strike on March 27. 


Local 535 Business Agent Bud Hodgins, speaking at 
the convention, noted that the strike involved a na- 
tional concern, and requires national action if it is 
to be brought to a successful conclusion. 


a 


makes appeal on behalf of Local 535 Gimsens sirikers, together with pickets representing Imperial Oil and Barrett Roofing Co. strikers, 
make personal appearance at Convention. Simmons strike is only one still going on. 


In response to the strikers’ appeal, an emergency 
resolution was passed asking the Federation Executive 
to intensify the current boycott of Simmons’ products 
and to work through the Canadian Labor Congress in 
placing Simmons products on a Canada-wide “We Do 
Not Patronize”’ list. 

The Simmons Co., with plants in both Canada and 
the U.S., has been trying—unsuccessfully—to starve 
the workers back*to their jobs. The employees are de- 
termined that they will not return until the company 
agrees to sit down for settlement talks. 
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The Record Wins 
A Top Award 
In Labor Press 


Contest 


Competing against newspapers published by other national and 
international unions, The Record has won first prize for general editorial 
excellence in the 1957 Journalistic Awards Contest of the International 
Labor Press Association. The award was presented Dec. 3 at the annual 
ILPA convention banquet in Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University judged 
the more than 300 entries submitted by international, local and com- 
munity newspapers in various categories. In awarding the first prize 
for overall excellence among international union newspapers to The 
Record, the judges gave the following citation: 


RWDSU RECORD. Shows widest coverage, combined with ex- 
cellence in makeup and readability. Notable is variety of features, 
ranging from international views of labor to timely home tips. Makes 
good use of pictures. 


Among those present at the banquet when the awards were an- 
nounced were RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. 
Heaps, and the staff of The Record: Editor Max Steinbock, Managing 
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Editor Bernard Stephens, Art Editor Stanley Glaubach, and Assistant 
Editors Robert Dobbs and Roland Willoughby. 


Other international union winners in this year’s competition were the 
Seafarers Log, which won an-award for best front page and was named 
runner-up to The Record in general editorial excellence; The Hat Work- 
er for best single editorial; and the ILGWU’s Justice, for best original 


‘cartoon, by Bernard Seaman. Winner of seven awards in two categories 


covering publications of local unions and of state and local labor bodies 
was the Toledo Union Journal. 


An RWDSU local publication, 1199 Drug News, edited by Moe Foner, 
won first prize for best front page among local union magazines, and 
honorable mentions in two other categories. Stanley Glaubach serves as 
art editor of this magazine as well as The Record. 


This was the second awards competition run by the ILPA since the 
merger of AFL and CIO in 1955, which brought together union publica- 
tions of both federations in one labor press organization. In the first 
contest entered by The Record last year, the RWDSU publication won 
a second award for best feature, and was commended in the overall 
editorial excellence category. 





Looking over ILPA award to ‘Record’ are staffers and RWDSU leaders: from left, Stanley Glaubach, Max Steinbock, Robert Dobbs, Sec.-Treas. Al 
aoe, Pres. Max Greenberg, Bernard Stephens and Roland behante : 
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How RWDSU Members Fared During Transportation Crisis 


By ROBERT DOBBS 


The day the subways stopped in New York City was Dec. 9, 1957. It 
was like a great big heart whose main arteries were clogged as subway 
motormen and allied craft workers left their cabs and signal towers. 
Hundreds of miles of track leading into Manhattan from the furthest 
reaches of the Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens, were all but empty, and, 
especially for a Monday morning just before Christmas, unnaturally 
silent. 

But on the subway platforms that day and the rest of the week, 
there was roaring confusion as millions of New Yorkers, among them 
some 60,000 RWDSU members, tried to get to work as usual. As the oc- 
casional trains pulled into the stations—30 minutes, forty-five minutes, 
and even an hour apart instead of the usual two or three minutes— 
thousands turned to alternative forms of transportation. Many used their 
cars, others tried buses. New York’s normally bad traffic soon became 
impossible. Motorists and bus and taxi passengers found that a ten- or 
15-minute trip took hours. As if all this were not enough, a heavy snow- 
fall on the third day of the strike added to the troubles plaguing the 
city’s convulsed transportation system. 

First to feel the effect of the subway strike was the city’s retail in- 
dustry. Three weeks before Christmas, when stores would normally be 
doing the year’s peak business, sales volume was off by 25 to 30 percent 
and more. The industry’s volume was down by $1,000,000 a day. 

Meanwhile, retail employees were having their troubles too in get- 
ting to work. Though many thousands made a special effort and left 
their homes much earlier than usual, they found that it took hours long- 
er to get to their jobs. So, in addition to the inconvenience and the loss 
of time spent in traveling, they faced a possible loss of pay if their em- 
ployer chose to dock them for lateness. 


Spot Check of RWDSU Locals 


In an effort to determine how RWDSU members were affected by the 
subway strike, The Record last week conducted a spot check of New York 
local unions. These are the findings: 

In the, case of a number of locals, location of many shops in residen- 
tial sections of the city or in areas not primarily dependent upon subway 
transportation kept the situation from becoming serious? Thus, in Local 
50, most of whose shops are in Long Island City, there was very little 
lateness. In Locals 338 and 1199, with shops scattered through every part 
of the city, there was also relatively little effect. 

However, in Local 721, Manager Martin. Koppel reported, a number 
of members who work on straight commission were hard hit by the slump 
in business. The same applied, although to a lesser degree, to those who 
get base pay plus commission, insofar as their commission earnings were 


concerned, However, Koppel said, no members were docked for loss of 
time due to the subway strike. 


In both ‘721’ and Local 1125, it was necessary for union leaders to 
speak to the employer associations to stop attempted pay cuts by one or 
two employers. Both locals reported good cooperation from the associa- 
ations on this matter. 


In Local 1125, Manager Louis Feldstein told The Record that at S. 
Klein’s department store all employees who came in, no matter what 
time, were paid. At Lane Bryant, a big apparel store, he reported that the 
the local was seeking to improve upon the company’s giving full pay to 
all who came in up to 11 a.m. on the first day of the strike and 10:30 a.m. 
on the second day, and docking those who came in later. Feldstein looked 
forward to winning full pay for all after a scheduled meeting with a top 
Store official who has been out of town. 


In Bloomingdale’s, a few department heads on their own tried to 
dock employees who came in late, but a meeting between District 65 Or- 
ganizers Stanley Lavalle and John O’Neill and top management estab- 
lished that the policy of a full day’s pay would prevail for all. 


Gimbels, Saks-34th, Stern’s Pay 


In Gimbel’s, Saks-34th and Stern’s too, all employees were paid for 
full days whether or not they came in late during the week of Dec. 9. 


In Macy’s, while employees were not paid for hours lost due to late- 
ness, the company agreed in conversations with Local 1-S leaders that 
its regular practice of giving $25 bonuses to all employees who come to 
work on time during the two weeks before Christmas would stand for 
employees who came to work, even if late, during the strike. 


The retail shoe locals, 287 and 1268, both reported that their employ- 
ers, who include Miles Shoes, A. 8. Beck, Tom McAn, and other well- 
known names, all paid their employees for full days during the strike. 
The managements of Vim Stores and Davega Stores, too, voluntarily 
gave full pay during the strike week, 


Last Monday, Dec. 16, the strike ended. But even before then, on the 
previous Saturday, Macy’s reported the first-$2 million day in its history, 
and the other stores also reported doing a brisker Christmas business 
than ever. 

Department store Santa Clauses, who during the strike had had 
little to do, are now once again surrounded by choruses of small voices, 
the patter of little feet, and demands for rocket ships, space suits and 
Shetland ponies. And RWDSUers are busy behind the counters, helping 
oe Mommy and Daddy—make the kids’ Christmas dreams come 
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By SENATOR RICHARD NEUBERGER 
Democrat, Oregon 


If fhe mail received by one Senator is any 
index, questions of medical care, old-age secur- 
ity, education, health and nutrition of children 
are uppermost in the minds of most Americans. 
They are concerned with what will happen 
when they get old or sick, or how their children 
can be better educated and healthier. The 
languorous pace at which we are moving in 
these fields does not appear consistent with 
the desires and needs of our population. 


Thomas Jefferson keynoted the objectives 
of social welfare programs when he said: “The 
care of human life and happiness, and not their 
destruction, is the first and only legitimate ob- 
_ Ject of good government.” But liftie forward 
motion has occurred recently from the found- 
ations dug in previous decades. In my opinion, 
liberal forces in Congress have their greatest 
opportunity for success and for achievement 
in fields of legislative action aimed at solu- 
tion of disturbing problems of health, economic 
security, and education. 


My brief experience in three sessions as @ 
United States Senator has convinced me that 
public opinion often is far ahead of what em- 
erges from the legislative mill. The concern of 
Americans over health, education and security 
in old age indicates that these are fertile fields 
for renewed activity by liberal forces in Con- 
gress. 


Because of my belief that improvement in 
the social security program is overdue, I am 
drafting legislation to expand the scope and 
purposes of the 22-year-old program so it will 
be made more fair and effective for the people 
of our country. One change my proposals en- 
vision is establishment of a system by which 
medical care will be extended to social security 
beneficiaries. Social security annuitants have 
high medical bills because they are in the age 
bracket hardest hit by serious ailments, but 
they receive restricted incomes with which to 
meet these expenses. — 


Such a program would be a long step for- 
ward in solving the financial problems of our 
aged who are gripped by expensive illness. 


Would Cost 2% of Wages 


I am told that cost of the program might be 
defrayed by an extra two percent of payroll 
deduction, split equally between employer and 
employee. 

How many Americans are there who would 
not willingly make such a contribution during 
their years of productive labor, so that they 
might be protected medically throughout their 
entire period of retirement? The haunting fear 
of illness in old age is grim and real to millions 
of people. If assurance of thorough medical 
treatment could be given, might not old age 
loom far more temptingly to the citizens of this 
vast and wealthy nation? 


Only a small minority believes these prob- 
lems can be effectively handled outside the 
realm of governmental action. Few would re- 
turn to the era when the man or woman too 
old to work could rely only upon private charity 
for food, medicines, and shelter. 


I believe there are feasible policies in the 
domain of government which can make old age 
more secure, all of life more healthy, and youth 
more vital and rewarding. Furthermore, these 
policies can be undertaken without imperiling 
the nation financially or threatening our pre- 
cious personal freedom. 

' A good many of these policies have been tried 
fn other free nations, where they have been 
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universally popular and successful. Nearly every 
other free and democratic nation has more so- 
cial welfare legislation than has the United 
States, specifically, Canada, Australia, Great 
Britain, Norway, Sweden, France, Italy, West 
Germany, and one or two others. By “social 
welfare legislation” I mean such measures as 
family allowances, health insurance, mater- 
nity benefits, disability benefits, and universal 
old-age assistance and pensions. 


I have made a study of the prevalence of sev- 
en major programs involving social welfare in 
a selected list of eleven nations, where the 
people are free to choose their representatives 
in government. The programs are family al- 
lowances, some form of health insurance, mat- 
ernity benefits, old-age assistance or pensions, 
disability payments when men and women are 
incapacitated for work, survivors’ benefits for 
next of kin, and unemployment insurance. 


The record shows that, while Sweden and’ New 
Zealand have just about every possible social 
welfare program, the United States has not yet 
enacted at least three out of the seven—family 
allowances, health and maternity benefits. 


Family allowances In the United States, if 
geared to the same schedule of payments as 
in Canada, would cost about $3 billion a year. 
This is a substantial sum. Yet, during the last 
year, the Senate passed both the $35 billion 
military-supply bill and the $4.27 billion Mut- 
ual Security Bill for foreign aid. Can’t we spend 
eight percent as much on the health and wel- 
fare of our children as on armaments for our- 
Selves and our allies? If the pattern of Canada 
is followed, family allowances would be spent 
principally on such items as children’s cloth- 
ing, nutritious foods, care by pediatricians, den- 
tists and registered nurses, summer camps, toys, 
and education travel. What better way is there 
to invest ,money in a nation’s future? 


Why Not Family Subsidies 


I have written at length about family allows 
ances. Some people may denounce this as a “sub- 
sidy” for children. I find that one labels govern- 
mental grants of which he approves a “service,” 
and those of which he disapproves a “subsidy.” 
Our government has subsidized airlines, steam- 
ship operators, the builders of the transcon- 
tinental railroads, private utilities (with ac- 
celerated tax write-offs), certain classes of 
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agricultural crops, and prosperous newspapers 
and magazines (with less-than-cost postal ser- 
vice). Iam not necessarily opposed to these sub- 
sidies. Many of them are essential to the con- 
tinuing development of our country. But our 
country’s most priceless resource unquestion- 
ably is the next generation of Americans, our 
children. 


Another of America’s needs today is a “crash” 
program of medical research. It should be a 
program proportionate to the $40 billion which 
we seem able to spend annually on weapons 
of war. What war, after all, can compare with 
that against cancer, heart disease, mental dis- 
turbances and other sinister maladies wrack- 
ing mankind? 


Mike Gorman, 43-year-old executive director 
of the National Mental Health Committee, 
points out that, despite its inadequate support 
from governmental appropriations, medical re- 
search during the past decade has added five 
years to the life expectancy of the average 
American. : 


Schools Need Federal Aid 


In addition, I would encourage an extensive 
program of federal aid to our schools. I further 
favor reviving the educational benefits of the 
GI Bill of Rights, not only as a merited measure 
of social justice for our present crop of service 
men and women, but also to help America keep 
pace with the Soviet Union in the training of 
skilled and educated citizens. While it was in 
effect, the GI Bill of Rights made possible the 
education of 180,000 doctors and registered 
nurses, 36,000 clergymen, 83,000 policemen and 
firemen, 711,000 skilled mechanics, 450,000 civil 
engineers, and 113,000 physical and research 
scientists. Yet the Eisenhower Administration 
blandly ended this beneficial program January 
31, 1955, even while issuing strong statements 
that Americans should stay in school longer. 


Any comprehensive program of social wel- 
fare for the youth of America which did not 
include resuscitation of the GI Bill of Rights 
would be hollow and pallid. This is particularly 
true during an era when the manufacturers of 
armaments and munitions are reaping the big- 
gest financial reward in history. All restraints 
on such profits have been removed, although 
our military budget is nearly as great now as 
at the zenith of the Korean War. Yet the gov- 
ernment has allowed to lapse the one program 
which tried to equalize sacrifice between those 
who stayed at home and made weapons, and 
those who manned the weapons on the battle- 
field and in training camp. That program was 
the GI Bill of Rights, and at its heart were the 
basic schooling benefits—one month in college 
for each month in uniform. 


Undoubtedly my proposals will bump head- 
long into the Hoover Commission argument that 
“those who receive governmental services should 
pay for them.” Americans, fortunately, always 
have rejected such crass appeals. People with- 
out children pay school taxes, and willingly. 
Families whose houses never are ablaze still 
consider it right to help finance the fire depart- 


, ment for those unfortunate enough to have an 


oceasional fire. Healthy persons never insist 
that the old‘lady who collapses on the sidewalk 
be billed for the wages of the patrolman who 
gave her first-aid and then drove her home. 


Americans aren’t selfish that way. Americans 


are humane people who face bravely toward 
the future. 


A social welfare program which advances 
these ideals will give liberal forces, both in and 
out of Congress, their best charices for real 
accomplishment. 
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When Horatio Alger wrote “Struggling Up- 
ward,” “From Rags to Riches” and similar suc- 
cess stories of the 19th Century, his heroes 
were invariably poor but worthy boys who 
made their way to the pinnacle of business 
success. Never once did a Horatio Alger hero 
stoop to underhanded or unprincipled tactics 
in order to gain an advantage over an opponent. 
On the contrary, no matter what foul means 
the villain might use to frustrate the hero, in 
the end it was the hero’s integrity, honesty 
and sterling character that won out. 


While it’s been fairly obvious for a long time 
that Alger’s success formula is not exactly true 
to life, it was not until the Wall Street Journal 
undertook a survey of big business executives 
that we found out just how wrong Horatio Alger 
was. The road to success in business, it seems, 
is paved with corpses of one’s rivals, all of 
them losers in the game of “throat-cutting,” 
as the Wall Street Journal calls it. 


Throat-Cutting an Art 


Throat-cutting, as an article in the paper’s 
Nov. 20 issue defines it, is the art of winning 
promotions and prestige by knifing associates 
who stand in your way. Here are a few examples 





of successful throat-cutting as cited by the 
Journal: 

© A vice president of one Eastern corporation 
not long ago plugged the carburetor in-the auto 
of a new rival to make him late for his first 
executive meeting. 


@ A high executive of a conservative Penn-. 


sylvania corporation planted rumors that his 
principal rival had “fallen for a New Dealish 
line,” thus ruining his chances for the presi- 
dency. 


@ An elevator company executive waited for 
his rival’s special project te flop, then submit- 
ted to the boss a series of memos (carefully 
backdated) to show he’d opposed the project all 
along. 


Sometimes, though, .a carefully-laid plan to . 
cut someone else’s throat may backfiye. One_ 
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Or: Unethical Behavior Will Get You Places 


such case reported by the Wall Street Journal ~ 
concerns a salesman who was bucking for the 
job of assistant sales manager. His way of cut- 
ting his rival’s throat was to spread rumors 
that the rival was addicted to wine, women and 
song. The rumors got to the boss, as planned. But 
the unplanned ending was that the boss, who 
liked to live it up himself, gave the job to the 
life of the party, while the salesman who ad- 
vertised his own purity eventually was fired. 


The Journal quotes an executive of a big 
oil company das saying, “There’s no throat cut- 
ting around here.” Then, after a moment’s 
thought, the executive adds, “Of course, some 
people in this company will do just anything 
to get promoted.” - 


Anything can serve as a weapon in the jun- 
gle warfare engaged in by business executives. 
Mostly it’s a war of words; the knifing goes on 
at meetings and conferences, at lunch or in 


- the boss’ office. Then there’s the inter-office 


memo, which can be used to cut a rival to rib- 
bons. Or a management survey may be used 
to prove that an opponent’s project is no good. 
Customers may even be used to, undermine a 
Jellow executive. Sometimes two or more com- 
petitors will gang up to do away with a mutual 
rival. 


Knifing Never Stops 


Says the Journal, “Some over-eager throat 
cutters have even placed bribes and rifled files 
to achieve their ends, but these coarser meth- 
ods are scorned by the cognoscenti.” 


Some of the more delicate methods in vogue 
among the Madison Avenue broadcasting and 
advertising bigwigs are detailed by the news- 
paper: 

® One personnel executive for a major broad- 
casting network claims some officials on the 
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business side of the company carefully doc- 
tored cost estimates in order to sabotage the 
career of the network president. “The presi- 
dent would ask for an estimate on the cost of 
a new television show, and they’d say $500,000, 


* 





knowing darn well it would come to $750,000 or 
more. This meant the guy would really catch 
it from the powers above for consistent over- 
spending,” explains the personnel man. Even- 
tually the president was dismissed, but his suc- 
cessor lost no time in cleaning out the men 
who had come up with the wrong estimates. 


® Another favorite Madison: Avenue trick: 
When a new vice president moves in, his rivals 
get him credit cards in the company’s name for 
many of the more boisterous restaurants and 
bars about town, They then spread the word 
that the new executive is a heavy drinker and 
therefore something less than dependable. 


Key to the Washroom 

In the stage play and movie, “Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?” the hero is a minor ad- 
vertising agency executive who yearns for pro- 
motion. After numerous adventures (involving, 
incidentally, a good deal of throat-cutting and 
a bit of blackmail on his boss), he achieves his 
ambition—and is rewarded with his very own 
key to the executives’ private washroom. Tears 
come to his eyes and he nearly chokes on the 
lump in his throat as he accepts this symbol 
of success. 


There’s nothing funny. about this scene to 
the thousands of corporation executives who 
spend a good part of their time working out 
schemes to win the equivalent of a key to the 
private washroom. Of course, there are other 















rewards too, and they’re not insignificant: a 
higher salary, a bigger expense account, per- 
haps a share of the business—to say nothing of 


such ego-building appurtenances as a private 
secretary, a carpet on one’s office floor, a 
grander-sounding title, and so forth. 


But there’s a lot of executive blood spilled in 
the struggle to attain these things. As the Wall 
Street Journal headlined its article; “Throat 


Cutting Is Risky, But It Helps Many Executives 


Advance.” 
anything. 


That apparently justifies almost 
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DR. BELA SCHICI 


By MAX STEINBOCK 


To those Americans who went to school during the 1920s, the 
name Schick has a very special meaning. It calls up memories of 
waiting fearfully in line at school for a mysterious scratch on the 
arm which was known as the Schick test and which children vague- 
ly knew had something to do with preventing diphtheria. It comes 
as something of a shock to those who were of school age in the 
early Twenties and who are approaching middle age today to learn 
that the man for whom the Schick test was named is not only still 
alive but is actively practicing medicine. 


Dr. Bela Schick was 80 years old last July 16. He began practicing 
medicine in Vienna in 1900, and several of his major medical discoveries 
date back to the early years of the century. His career has encompassed 
a period in which medicine, like transportation, went from the horse-and- 
buggy to rocket ships. 


Bela Schick has made important contributions to that change. In 1905 
he and a colleague published the results of a study which established the 
new science of allergy—a name which was given to it the following year. 
This work in turn led to the tuberculin test for TB and then to the Schick 
test which determines susceptibility to diphtheria. That dread disease, once 
a leading cause of death among children, has since all but disappeared. 


Despite his fame and the many honors which have been heaped upon 
him during his long career, Dr. Schick is a friendly, modest person who 
puts his visitors, whether they are his small patients or an adult interviewer, 
quickly at ease. His lively wit and alert mind are coupled with an easy 
warmth, and the cheerful clutter of his office, filled with dolls and toys, 
provides.an appropriate background for his somewhat rumpled person. 


As Dr. Schick looks back over his 57 years of medical practice, he notes 
the enormous changes that have taken place. “There has been so much 
progress,” he say, “We have practically solved the problem of prevention 
of infectious diseases and gastro-intestinal disorders which were the prin- 
cipal killers when I began practice. In my own specialty, pediatrics, we 
owe a great deal to increased knowledge of milk hygiene, which has made 
it possible to feed babies on cow’s milk rather than breast milk. 


“You see, miik is an excellent culture medium for bacteria,-and there- 
fore you must have absolute cleanliness if you are to use cow’s milk. That 
is why I believe that breast milk is still the best food to feed babies. As a 
famous pediatrician once said, cow’s milk would be perfect for babies if it 
came from the breast of the mother.” 


Dr.” Schick is a great believer in’ moderation, whether in the use of 
new drugs or in the adoption of new methods of bringing up children. He 
believes that children are given more antibiotics than they should be given 
—but he puts the chief responsibility for this on parents who demand 
that the doctor-administer such drugs before the need for them is clearly 
established. Vitamins too, he says, are given in many cases when they are 
not needed. 

Dr. Schick’s views on child-raising follow a middle course betweén the 
strictness in vogue years ago and the permissiveness that so many parents 
practice today. 


“Children receive only one education in their lives,” Dr. Schick says, 
“and so parents should be careful not to spoil it. A child needs to know what 
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limits must be placed on its behavior. For example: ours is a ‘sitting civil- 
ization’. That is, we spend a good part of our time—at school, at home, in 
the theatre, at meetings—sitting down and paying attention to what is 
going on. Therefore a child must learn to sit quietly. 


“Extreme permissiveness ofly leaves the child confused and uncertain. 
It reminds me of the story of the child at a very progressive school who wist- 
fully asked the teacher, ‘Must I do what I want?’ 


“No, children need gnd want direction. Rules make life easier, agd it is 
no favor to children to bring them up without rules. The greatest need is 
common sense on the part of parents. And, of course, good teachers.” 


From this, Dr. Schick proceeds easily to his views on ed jon: “Most 
of all, education is a form of exercise for the brain. Not everyone needs to 
learn higher mathematics or philosophy or logic, but these studies help us 
to learn how to think, and thus prepare us for life. It’s too bad that the idol 
of the American people has been the athlete rather than the scholar—that 
we think more of the football or baseball hero than we do of the scientist. 


“By contrast, the Russians pay great attention to science, teaching, en- 
gineering. I have been in Russia three times, the last time in 1956, and I 
have seen how hard children there study. They all want to be engineers. 
Of course, the Russian concentration on education is for purely practical 
purposes; it is a question of power with them. They do it to develop, not 
better people, but better weapons.” 


How does medicine in the U.S. compare with medicine in the USSR? - 


Dr. Schick thinks that we are far ahead of the Russians in this field. “The 
quality of our medica: care,” he says, “is excellent. And it continues to im- 
prove in those areas which need improvement. As a rule, the American peo- 
ple get adequate’ medical attention. If a community does not have a good 
physician, it is because they do not pay enough.” 


Dr. Schick must be one of the busiest 80-year-olds in the world, what 
with lecturing at the Albert Einstein College of Medicine (whose new 
Pediatric Department is named for Dr. Schick),.serving as Chief of Pedia- 
trics at Beth-E] Hospital in Brooklyn, and maintaining his private practice. 
But he believes that keeping busy is the way to enjoy a happy and fruit- 
ful dld age. 


“When I was a young doctor,” he says, “I lived in Graz, Austria, where 
many retired officers and soldiers lived. They were a pathetic sight, sit- 
ting around and waiting to die. 


“The whole idea of the 40-hour week is to have enough time for rest 
and leisure. But people must learn to make good use of their leisure time 
by learning to do things. People can learn to paint, take up hobbies, attend 
lectures and so on. In that way they will be preparing for retirement, when 
they stop working. It is a mistake in life to concentrate on only one thing, 
to know only how to work. 

“For myself, I am fortunate because I can go on with my work. Fif- 
teen years ago, at the age of 65, I retired as Chief of the Pediatric Service 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital, but of course I kept up my private practice and con- 
tinued to study—I don’t believe one should ever stop learning. Then five 
or six years ago I began serving at Beth-El as Chief of Pediatrics. And of 
course there is my teaching at the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. So 
I manage to keep rather busy. 

“But I would like to be able to do more in music, and to travel more. 
Perhaps I can find time to do so later on.” 
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Mailman, Stay Away 


From My Door! 
By JANE GOODSELL 


The postman’s been to our house, 
And I can’t wait to see 

What tidings from the outside world 
The mail has brought to me. 


Will I get a batch of letters 
Filled with scintillating news? 
Or a five-pound box of chocolate- 
Coated caramels and chews? 


Will I find the mailbox brimming 
With exciting invitations 

To dinner parties, lunch and brunch 
And other celebrations? 


Will I hear d’ve won a contest_ 
And am winning as my prize, 
A trip to Honolulu 

A large inheritance? 


Will the income tax department 
Send my money back to me, 

With a note signed, “Love and kisses 
From the U.S. Treasury”? 


When I open up my mailbox, 
My heart leaps up with hope. 
But when I view its contents 
Do I find such treasures? Nope. 


I find, instead, a batch of bills 
From merchants and technicians, 
From life insurance agents and 
From druggists and physicians. 


A memo from the dentist says, 
“Remember your appointment!” 

A drugstore sends me breathless news 
Of anti-blemish ointment. 


An envelope of coupons 

Is addressed to “Occupant.” 
A circular describes with pride 
A new de-odorant. 


A shop sends word that Christmas nears, 
And shopping days are fleeting. 

A worthy cause appeals for funds. 

The PTA is meeting. 


The postman plods through rain and snow, 
Through heat of day and drought 

To bring me mail that I would be 

Much happier without. 


























1958 Living Cost Outlook: 
Higher Prices Seen, 


Careful Buying Essential 
By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS. 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


Your family should prepare for higher living costs again in 
1958, The inflation of 1956-’57 barely had leveled off this winter 
when a new inflation started boiling up, largely the result of a 
sudden jump in wholesale food prices. Last January this depart- 
ment had estimated living costs would rise 2-2'% per cent in 1957 
before prices leveled off in the Fall. The actual rise turned out 
to be 2.4 percent. This year’s boosts in living expenses are likely 
to be smaller, in the neighborhéod of’1-2 per cent, before prices 
level off again next Fall. But before that leveling-off is reached, 
you will be paying a new all-time record bill in the late Summer 
or early Fall of 1958. 

The third major inflation since the end of World War II cost a 
typical U.S. family about $150 in purchasing power in 1956, about $125 
in 1957 and threatens to grab as much as $100 more in 1958. 

This will be a year to make every dollar you spend bring home as 
much as possible in goods, both to protect your own family’s living stand- 
ard, and help» fight encroaching unemployment. The ‘recent price rises 
have been largely a manufacturers’ and processors’ inflation. Prices of 
basic raw materials actually have fallen and by Fall had dropped to 
the lowest point in 7'% years. 


Food Will Jump Higher 


The, big preblem this year will be food costs. Within recent weeks 
the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale-food index jumped 5 percent to reach the 
highest level in two and a half years. 

Here is a forecast of prices and shopping conditions in various neces- 
sities this coming year, which will help you plan your buying, to avoid 
high costs. 

IN FOOD: This will be a year to use more pork and poultry, less 
beef and veal. Pork will be more plentiful. You'll eat chicken more often 
on weekdays, principally broilers which will be in heavy supply, but fewer 
beef roasts and steaks. Beef will be scarcer this year, Some cuts already 
are flying dollar-a-pound price tags. 

Citrus and other fresh fruits are relatively cheap this winter. Frozen 
fruits, berries and juices will offer consumers better values because of 
heavy supplies. More supermarkets now offer their own brands of frozen 
produce at lower prices than the nationally-advertised brands. 

Another 1958 food bargain is the heavy supplies of canned tuna. 
Lightmeat tana is better value than the costlier white meat and is in 
especially heavy supply. Flaked and grated style cost less than solid pack 
or chunk. There is no difference in quality of the different packs, only 
the size of the pieces. 

_ CARS: For the first time new car buyers will have to meet higher 
monthly payments. The price hike on 1958 models averages 4 percent. 
Up to now, the annual boost in car prices since 1947 has been made 
painless by a stretching out of payments from 24 months to 36. One 
trade expert reports that a car buyer who paid $700 down on a $2000 
car in 1947 and owed a balance of $1300, was able to pay off at $54 a 
month for 24 months plus finance and insurance charges. 

At the same time the finance charge has jumped, both’ because of 
the higher car price and the longer terms, The finance charge, exclusive 
of insurance, on the typical 1947 balance repaid in two years was $156, 
but the 1958 balance repaid in 36 months requires a fee of $360 or more. 

Finance companies report used cars are priced the lowest in two 
years. The dealers are taking the beating for the latest new car price 
jump. They are giving noticeable over-allowance on trade-ins to soften 
the rise, and re-selling the trade-ins at cut rates. 


Home Loan Costs Stay Up 
HOUSES: Financing will still be a problem in 1958. The slightly eas- 


ier money market has dampened lenders’ hopes that mortgage rates would 


go to 7 percent in 1958. They insist they won’t be cut from the present 
level of 5% to 6 percent. 

The rise in mortgage interest has heen one of the worst jolts. A family 
that got a $10,000 mortgage at 4 percent five years ago, paid back $52.79 
a month, exclusive of taxes, on a 25-year loan, for a total of $15,837. 
A family that undertakes the same mortgage at 6 percent in 1958, will 
pay $64.44 a month for a total of $19,332 in principal and interest. 

Families planning renovations will find lumber prices have come 
down about six percent in the past two years, but asphalt roofing and 
insulation materials are* higher. 

Rents and prices of houses will be firm to higher im’1958 as new 
houses built in 1958 remain under the million-a-year mark. 

FURNITURE: Prices are softening a little, and you'll find more 
cut-rate sales in 1958. The annual furniture and rug sales start in late 
January. This will be a good year to look for buys in refrigerators and 
automatic washers, both of which are being special priced to spur lag- 
ging sales. Look for sales on refrigerators in January, and on washing 
machines, in late winter and spring. 

CLOTHING: Costs will go up a little more in 1958. Some shoe manu- 
facturers have raised prices for spring. Save by shopping the January 
shoe sales and clothing clearances to fill-in family needs. This is the 
month men’s coats are cleared at sharply reduced prices. Women’s Orlon- 
Dynel coats have been cut again and will be at their lowest prices in 
January. bi 


Look for Poultry Inspection Seal After January 1 


Chicken is a 1958 food bargain, priced lowest in ten years. This 
year for the first time consumers can be assured of wholesomeness too, 
due to the successful campaign by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen’s Union to arouse the public to the health dangers 


“from inadequate inspection and unsanitary handling by some firms. 


The Poultry Products Inspection Act becomes partially effective on 
Jan. 1 when plants approved by the U. S. Agriculture Department will 
start. shipping poultry with a round seal saying “Inspected for whoie- 
someness by U.S.D.A.” Look for this seal to make sure poultry has 
been inspected inside and out by a Government expert, and has been 
processed in a sanitary plant by strict sanitary methods. 
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Turnabout 


They used to say airplanes for the individual even- 
tually would be as cheap as cars, but now they’re 
working on making cars as expensive as airplanes. 

—H.B. Fox ih Austin (Tex.) American 


Groucho Said It 


TV comedian George Burns was discussing an un- 
popular actress. “She’s her own worst enemy,” ob- 
served George. 

“Not while I’m alive,” cracked Groucho Marx. 


Prime Example 

Actor Don Murray, an active layman in the Church 
of Brethren, gave a speech on passive resistance at 
the denomination’s convention and then called for 
questions. 

One youthful church member wanted to know what 
it was like kissing Marilyn Monroe in the movie “Bus 
Stop.” 

“I don’t mind answering that question,” Mr. Mur- 
ray said, “because it ties right in with the subject of 
non-violent resistance.” —Associated Press 


Overdose 


A farmer and his wife invited Uncle Luke, who lived 
close to the stockyards, the gas works and a chemical 
plant, to come for a visit and enjoy some fresh air. 
Uncle Luke was delighted but cut short his visit after 
two days with the comment: “This country air may 
be all right, but there’s no body to it.” 


Pe 








Fair Huntin’ 

A couple of co-eds were talking about their future 
plans. One remarked that she intended to get an air- 
line hostess job. ““‘That way,” she said, “I'll meet lots 
of men.” 

“Might be an idea,” agreed her Companion, “but 
wouldn’t you meet as many men doing something 
else?” 

The first gal shrugged. “Could be,” she admitted, 
“but not strapped down.” 


‘Donor-To-Be 
A clergyman received a phone call from the local 
income-tax man inquiring about a $535 contribution 
listed as having been. paid his church by a parishioner. 
“Did he make this donation?” the tax man asked. 
The clergyman hesitated, then replied, “No—but he 
will, he will.’ 


Western Wisecrack 


And then there’s the leader of the posse who says 
to the hoss thief: “I have noose for you.” 


Scorching Remark 
Wife: “Darling, I’m afraid your dinner will be a 
little burned tonight.” 
Hubby: “What’s the matter? Did they have a fire 
at the delicatessen?” 


Happy Customer 


A cranky old party invested in one of those new 
hearing gadgets that are virtually invisible, and was 








assured that he could return it if it didn't prove twice 
as effective as the device he had used for years. He 
came back a few days later to express his delight with 
his new aid. 

“T’ll bet your family likes it too,” said the sales clerk. 
“Oh, they don’t know I’ve got it,” cackled the-old gen- 
tleman, “and am I having a ball. Just in the last two 
days I’ve changed my will twice.” 


Milk With a Kick 


A man recently arranged to have his aged mother 
cared for in a nursing home. Each time he visits her 
he brings delicacies from the farm, including a ther- 
mos bottle of fresh milk in which he slips a little 
brandy—on advice of the family doctor. The old lady 
is always delighted with the lunches, and the other 
day, as she sipped the milk, she said gravely, “Oh, 
Larry, don’t ever sell that cow!” 


Candid Comment 


The honeymoon is over when he stops helping her 
with the dishes—and does them by himself. 


Christmas Thought 
Some look forward to an old-fashioned holiday sea- 
son, while others prefer eggnog. 


Reminder 
From the Palmyra (N.Y.) “Timesaver”: “This is 
the time of year for the Palmyra Community Chest 
Drive. Remember you are supporting not one worth- 
while agency. Give accordingly!” 
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“Yes Sir, Union Label on 
everything!” 


YOU KNOW, THE TEN 
RICHEST MEN IN ‘THIS 
COUNTRY HAVE 60 
MUCH MONEY THAT IF PILED 
IN FIFTY CENT PIECES IT 
WOULD REACH AS HIGH AS 


T4E TALLEST MOUNTAIN IN 











CAN) YOU PICTURE 
THAT, PETER, A 
MOUNTAIN OF 
MONEY! 























I CANT EVEN DREAM | 
UP A MOLEHILL OF PENNIES! 





























HERES A SPECIAL 
MAC AN TOSH 
CARTOON STRIP 













































UNION MAID: Sparkling Nina 
Louise prizes her AGVA Un- 
ion card. Tops in her field as 
a Spanish Flamenco dancer, 
Nina is currently on tour, ap- 
pearing in top night clubs and ~ 
theaters throughout the coun- 
try. Keep your eyes open for 
this gal, boys. 


December 22, 1957 
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Top award for international union newspapers in contest conducted by International 

_ Labor Press Ass’n goes to RWDSU Record for general editorial excellence. Accept- 

ing award from ILPA Pres. Gordon Gole (left) on behalf of ‘Record’ staff is Editor 
Max Steinbock. See Page 9 for full details. 





